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RELIGION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

By Professor CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

RELIGION has fallen upon evil days, and civilization upon 
still worse ones. To superficial scientific thinking there 
may seem to be no connection between the state of religion and 
the present disturbed state of the world. For have we not 
been assured, very often in the name of science, that all re- 
ligions are false and harmful to social progress? Self-styled 
"rationalists" have repeatedly asserted that science can find 
nothing in religious beliefs except superstition, error, or "the 
will-to-power " on the part of some privileged class. On the 
other hand, representatives of religion have not infrequently 
proclaimed it to be outside of the field of science, and have 
sometimes resented its scientific study almost as if it were a 
sppcies of "sacrilege." Both attitudes have made difficult a 
truly rational, scientific and objective understanding of religion 
as a social phenomenon. 

But the question of religion will not " down," either through 
scientific or religious obscurantism. More and more men are 
beginning to ask the meaning of religion in human life. Can 
civilized society, they ask, afford to dispense with religion? 
Or is religion something which enters necessarily into the warp 
and woof of civilization ? In the reconstruction of our civiliza- 
tion which we now face it is time that scientific thinkers have 
some definite opinions to offer in answer to such questions. 
For if religion is a vital element in civilization, nothing could 
be more foolish and short-sighted than ignorance and indiffer- 
ence regarding its forms and functions. 

Real science, however, in seeking to understand religion as 
a social fact rather than to pass upon the validity of any of its 
particular doctrines, is far from taking a hostile or an indif- 
ferent attitude toward religion. The most unprejudiced an- 
thropologists and sociologists would probably agree with Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse, one of the most careful social thinkers of our 
time, when he says : 

The element of religion is common to all forms of society ... as an 
element involved in the social consciousness itself and as a factor strength- 
ening its hold upon the minds of men.i 

But if this is so, and if science exists to serve humanity, then 
again it is time that the scientific world realizes the part which 
1 " Social Evolution and Political Theory," p. 128. 
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religion plays in social life, particularly as a means of social 
control. 

But what is civilization, and what is religion, and why are 
they vitally related? Civilization, as we have seen,'' is a com- 
plex of acquired habits. It is not innate in man, but each gen- 
eration has to acquire the ever-increasing mass of habits and 
traditions which make it up. But these habits and traditions 
can not be passed on successfully from generation to genera- 
tion in human society without strong social sanctions or ade- 
quate means of social control ; for many of them call upon the 
individual to restrain his animal impulses and even to sacrifice 
himself for the good of his group. The social values which 
these habits and traditions represent accordingly, especially 
those which involve sacrifice of individual interests for group 
interests, have to be brought to the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual in the intensest way ; or else proper social adjustments 
and habits will not result. Hence develops the whole ma- 
chinery of social control — government and law on the side of 
the external acts of the individual, religion and morality on the 
side of the internal motives and beliefs. The most ancient of 
these means of social control is probably religion. As soon as 
the habits of any primitive group were reflected upon in con- 
nection with the welfare of the group they became inevitably 
associated with the elements of " luck," of good fortune or bad 
fortune, of safety and danger, to the group — in brief, with the 
whole mysterious, wonder-working powers of nature. Thus 
superhuman sanctions became attached to those habits of action 
which were found to be safe and to conduce to group welfare. 
They became, in other words, the " mores " of the group ; and 
the " mores " thus imbedded in religious sanctions became all- 
powerful. Out of them were developed all the other agencies 
of social control. It is for this reason that we find primitive 
science and art, as well as primitive government, law, morality, 
and education all associated with religion — often, indeed, in- 
distinguishable from it. Social control was thus primitively a 
religious control. And through all the subsequent centuries 
religion has been the core of social control, because it has been 
at the heart of the standards, the values, the " mores," of every 
civilization. We know, indeed, of no civilization which long 
endured that did not have a religious setting for its mores ; nor 
of any which long endured after this setting was dissolved. 
When the religious sanction for the mores crumbles and dis- 
integrates, the mores lose their vital hold upon the individual, 
especially those which demand self-restraint and self-sacrifice. 

2 The Scientific Monthly, November, 1917, p. 439. 
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and the civilization of which they are a part itself crutiibles and 
disintegrates. The reason why this happens will become more 
evident as we proceed. 

What, then, is religion, and why does it have this peculiar 
effect upon the mores? Fundamentally it is man's valuation, 
in an ethical sense, of his world, especially of that unknown 
part which is not covered by his work-a-day experience. It is 
a projection of man's social and personal values into the uni- 
verse as a whole. Man must have a way of meeting every 
crisis in life; and life is ringed about with crises. He must 
necessarily make adjustments both toward the known and 
toward the unknown. He must of necessity have beliefs in 
regard to all of the adjustments which he has to make; for 
from beliefs and values come adjustments and attitudes. Some 
sort of valuing attitude he must have, therefore, toward the 
"X" realm of experience. Now religion is just this valuing 
attitude toward the unknown powers which are behind the 
phenomena of the universe and the desire to come into right 
relationships with those unknown powers. It does not par- 
ticularly matter what formal definition of religion we may 
accept. We may subscribe to Professor Frazer's definition that 
" religion is a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior to 
man which are believed to control the course of nature and of 
human life " f or we may accept a more recent definition that 
" religion is man's attitude toward the universe regarded as a 
social and ethical force."* The essential thing is to see that 
religion arises as soon as man tries to take a valuing attitude 
toward his universe, no matter how small ^and mean that uni- 
verse may appear to him. Some sort of religious attitude is 
necessary as long as men think and feel with reference to their 
world as a whole, and do not, ostrich-like, refuse to confront 
the reality in which they live and move and have their being. 

Now in projecting social and personal values into the uni- 
verse religion universalizes and makes absolute those values. 
Accordingly, just as the rationalizing processes of the intellect 
give man a world of universal ideas, so the religious processes 
give man a world of universal values. The religious processes 
are, indeed, nothing but the rationalizing processes at work 
upon man's instincts and emotions rather than upon his per- 
cepts. Man is the only religious animal simply because through 
his powers of abstraction and reasoning he alone is able to uni- 
versalize his values. What science does for ideas, religion, 
then, does for the feelings; it universalizes them, and in uni- 

3 " The Golden Bough," second ed., Vol. I., p. 63. 
* Barton, " The Religions of the World," p. 3. 
VOL. VII.— 22. 
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versalizing them, it brings them into harmony with the whole 
of reality. It thus harmonizes man on the side of will and emo- 
tion with his world. Hence the noticeable individual effects 
of religion. It is the foe of pessimism and despair. It encour- 
ages hope and gives confidence in the battle of life to the savage 
as well as to the civilized man. It does this because it braces 
vital feeling; and it braces vital feeling, psychology tells us, 
because it is an adaptive process in which all the lower centers 
of life are brought to reinforce the higher centers. The uni- 
versalization of values means, in other words^ — ^in psycho-phys- 
ical terms — ^that the lower nerve centers pour their energies 
into the higher nerve centers, thus harmonizing and bringing 
to a maximum of vital efficiency life on its inner side. It is 
for this reason that religion taps new levels of energy, gives 
strength and confidence in oneself and in one's world, and often 
enables men to perform deeds far beyond what are commonly 
regarded as normal human powers.^ 

Now this fact that religion releases fully the energies of the 
individual in periods of crisis, braces his vital feeling, and 
helps him to face the issues of life and death with confidence in 
himself and in his world, is of course of the greatest social sig- 
nificance. For a social life without crises which demand self- 
effacement and self-sacrifice on the part of the individual is 
unknown and probably impossible. The dream which the 
hedonistic philosophers of the nineteenth century had of a 
" pleasure economy," a social order in which there would be no 
need of sacrifice on the part of the individual, because the diffi- 
culties and evils of life would be all overcome, has for the pres- 
ent, at any rate, been rudely shattered. The World War has 
shown that there is as much need of faith, loyalty, self-sacri- 
fice, and self-devotion in the world as ever. And in the increas- 
ing complexity of human social life in the future there will 
probably be as much call for heroism, self-devotion, and self- 
sacrifice as in previous generations. Men will always need, in 
other words, for efficient, worth-while human living full com- 
mand of their adaptive powers ; and highest among these stand- 
ing side by side as it were, the one intellectual and the other 
dominantly emotional, yet often in these latter days made 
strangely to antagonize each other, are reason and religion. 
However, the particular problem with which we wish to con- 
cern ourselves is not this energizing of life through religious 
beliefs and emotions, but rather the preservation of social order. 

Religion has been from the first a powerful means of social 

^ For the psychological elaboration of these facts the classical work is, 
of course, James's " Varieties of Eeligious Experience." 
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control, that is, of the group controlling the life of the indi- 
vidual for the good of the larger life of the group. Psycholog- 
ically it functions, as we have seen, to universalize values and 
make them absolute, so that they come into the consciousness 
of the individual in the intensest way. But the values thus 
universalized and made absolute are almost always those which 
come to the individual through the tradition of his group. 
They are values, in other words, which have been built up 
through the common life and transmitted from generation to 
generation because they have to do with the life of the group. 
They are social values. Again, it is the human world about 
him to which the individual has to adapt himself first of all. 
Hence values and feelings have more need to be universalized 
and made absolute on the side of the social environment ; for it 
is to that environment that there is the most imperative need of 
adaptation. The life of the group must be a real working 
unity. In confronting its environment and the many foes 
which are often found there, the group must have unity of 
action ; hence it must have unity of feeling, of values, among 
its members. The group as a whole needs this inner harmony 
on the side of feeling if it is to command the full energy, the 
unfailing devotion, of all its members. Its values, its emphasis 
upon the meaning of life, of service, and of sacrifice need to be 
brought to the individual in the intensest way — with that ab- 
solute sanction which only religion gives. Hence the group, 
like the individual, is under the psychological necessity of uni- 
versalizing its values if it is to realize a full and efficient life as 
a group. As a part of the cultural complex of every group it 
is the function of religion, accordingly, to universalize values 
approved by the group. Religion from the start, in the stricter 
sense of the word, therefore, has been a social matter ; and at- 
tempts to attach superhuman sanction to values, beliefs, or 
practises of which the society does not approve have always 
been branded as "black magic," or as "superstition," or as 
" heresy." 

Hence the close connection between the customs or mores of 
the group, as we have already pointed out, and religion in the 
social sense. As a social fact religion is, indeed, not something 
apart from mores or social standards ; it is these as regarded 
as " sacred." Strictly speaking there is no such thing as an 
unethical religion. We judge some religions as unethical be- 
cause the mores of which they approve are not our mores, that 
is, the standards of higher civilization. All religions are eth- 
ical, however, in the sense that without exception they support 
customary morality, and they do this necessarily because the 
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values which the religious attitude of mind universalizes and 
makes absolute are social values. Social obligations thus early- 
become religious obligations. In this way religion becomes the 
chief means of conserving customs and habits which have been 
found to be safe by society or which are believed to conduce to 
social welfare. 

As the guardian of the mores, religion develops prohibi- 
tions and " taboos " of actions of which the group, or its domi- 
nant class, disapproves. It may lend itself, therefore, to main- 
taining a given social order longer than that order is neces- 
sary, or even after it has become a stumbling block to social 
progress. For the same reason it may be exploited by a domi- 
nant class in their own interest. It is in this way that religion 
has often become an impediment to progress and an instrument 
of class oppression. This socially conservative side of religion 
is so well known and so much emphasized by certain writers 
that it scarcely needs even to be mentioned. It is the chief 
source of the abuses of religion, and in the modern world is 
probably the chief cause of the deep enmity which religion has 
raised up for itself in a certain class of thinkers who see nothing 
but its negative and conservative side. 

It is not our purpose, therefore, to enlarge upon this nega- 
tive and conservative aspect of religion, but to discuss it as 
having to do with social control in a higher sense. We should 
remember, however, that order is the indispensable foundation 
of progress in society, and that even purely as a conservator 
of customary social values and standards religion has a great 
function to perform. It acts as a sort of " equilibrator " or 
stabilizer for social institutions. It prevents waywardness in 
individual character and aids in securing that conformity to 
type, that similarity of belief and of action, which is the essen- 
tial of social solidarity. As Ward said, it acts very much in 
the social life as instinct does in the animal world. It insures 
social order and so lays the foundation for social progress. 

There is no necessity, however, for the social control which 
religion exerts being of a non-progressive kind. The values 
which religion universalizes and makes absolute may as easily 
be values which are progressive as those which are static. In 
a static society which emphasizes prohibitions and the conser- 
vation of mere habit or custom, religion will also, of course, 
emphasize the same things ; but in a progressive society religion 
can as easily attach its sanctions to social ideals and standards 
beyond the existing order as to those actually realized. Such 
an idealistic religion will, however, have the disadvantage of 
appealing mainly to the progressive and idealizing tendencies 
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of human nature rather than to its conservative and reaction- 
ary tendencies. Necessarily, also, it will appeal more strongly 
to those enlightened classes in society who are leading in social 
progress rather than to those who are content with things as 
they are. This is doubtless the main reason why progressive 
religions are exceedingly rare in human history, taking it as a 
whole, and have appeared only in the later stages of cultural 
evolution. 

Nevertheless, there are good reasons for believing that the 
inevitable evolution of religion has been in a humanitarian 
direction, and that there is an intimate connection between 
social idealism and the higher religions. There are two reasons 
for this generalization. The social life becomes more complex 
with each succeeding stage of upward development, and groups 
have therefore more need of commanding the unfailing devo- 
tion of their members if they are to maintain their unity and 
efficiency as groups. More and more, accordingly, religion in 
its evolution has come to emphasize the self-effacing devotion 
of the individual to the group in times of crisis. And as the 
complexity of social life increases, the crises increase in which 
the group must ask the unfailing service and devotion of its 
members. Thus religion in its upward evolution becomes in- 
creasingly social, until it finally comes to throw supreme em- 
phasis upon the life of service and of self-sacrifice for the sake 
of the group ; and as the group expands from the clan and the 
tribe to humanity, religion necessarily becomes less tribal and 
more humanitarian until the supreme object of the devotion 
which it inculcates must ultimately be the whole of humanity. 
Again, religions have, for the most part, in the later stages of 
culture, after they have passed through the period of ancestor 
worship, gotten their social ideals from the family life; and 
sociology shows that the social and moral ideals of higher civili- 
zation in general also have come from the primary forms of 
association, such as the family." Now social idealism is an at- 
tempt to realize in the wider social life these primary ideals 
which are gotten from primary groups ; and as the higher eth- 
ical religions got their ideals from the same source they have 
the same aim. The higher, or so-called "ethical" religions, 
are, therefore, but manifestations of social idealism imbedded 
in religious feeling and accompanied by more or less formal 
religious sanctions. 

A somewhat detailed study of religious development would 
of course be required to throw a fuller light upon the necessity, 
the universality, and the function of religion in human society. 

" Cooley, " Social Organization," Chap. IV. 
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No one can understand religion, as has been well said, without 
understanding other religions than his own, any more than one 
can understand language without understanding other lan- 
guages than his own. The scientific student of religion must 
recognize, as Marett says, that there is a " soul of truth " in all 
religions/ At any rate no religion lies in utter isolation from 
other religions, and from the most highly developed to the most 
lowly there are intellectual clews running back which are of 
the utmost value for the understanding of the relations of re- 
ligion to civilization. Let us very briefly sketch, therefore, 
the evolution of religion. 

If we take the commonly accepted seven stages of religious 
evolution, namely, pre-animism, animism, totemism, ancestor 
worship, polytheism, henothism, and monotheism, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that they not only embody man's valuation of his 
world but also the social values of the age which they represent. 
Thus in the pre-animistic stage we have every reason to believe 
the conception of the "sacred" arose, as illustrated, for ex- 
ample, in the Melanesians' conception of " Mana." This word 
was used by the Melanesians to signify a power or influence 
not visible, and in a way supernatural, showing itself in con- 
nection with both persons and natural objects.* Fear and rev- 
erence were always attached to any person or thing which 
manifested "Mana," and thus such persons or things were 
" taboo " ; and upon this idea of taboo the whole conception of 
the " sacred " as a means of social control seems to have been 
built up. The world was filled, in other words, with a mys- 
terious, wonder-working energy which was the source of all 
success, luck, or good fortune, and which must be dealt with in 
a certain way in order to insure these desirable effects both for 
the individual and for the community. The American Indian 
had much the same conception in such words as " Manitou " and 
" Wakanda," and among many other primitive peoples we find 
parallel conceptions. Nothing was more important for the in- 
dividual or the community in this stage than to put itself into 
right relations with this mysterious, wonder-working power 
which assured good or bad fortune. Hence already, though 
there were no " gods," the whole mental and social machinery 
of religion was at work with respect to the mores in the way 
which we have already described at the beginning of this paper. 

The second stage of religion came when this mysterious, 
wonder-working power was conceived of as a "double" or a 
"spirit" which resided in men, animals, and things. This 

7 " Anthropology," Chap. VIII. 

8 Codrington, " The Melanesians," p. 118 f . 
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stage is known as " animism." The mysterious, wonder-work- 
ing power was conceived as able to exist apart from the object 
in which it resided. Thus was born the conception of the 
" soul," a conception which was bound to be reached by man's 
power of abstraction, but which was made easier through man's 
reflection upon the experiences of his dream-world. Out of 
the dualism of the ordinary and the extraordinary, the natural 
and the supernatural, grew the further dualism of the physical 
and the spiritual ; and the mysterious, wonder-working powers 
were identified with the spiritual beings, the "souls" or 
" doubles " of men, animals, and things. A further step in the 
development of religion is shown in animism, because man now 
more definitely interprets his world in terms of himself, of his 
will, and of his values. This stage prepared religion to de- 
velop and emphasize the subjective element, and to make it the 
chief element in social control. 

A third stage of religious development was " totemism," in 
which animals or plants became the chief objects of religious 
veneration. The totemic stage arose naturally from the ani- 
mistic, and marked a. broadening of man's knowledge concern- 
ing his world. It was correlated with the hunting stage of eco- 
nomic development. Man was surrounded by animals, he 
hunted animals, he lived on animals, he thought in terms of 
animals, and therefore, he mainly worshipped animals. It was 
the zoomorphic stage of religion. The mysterious wonder- 
working power was the animal or plant which was regarded 
with religious reverence 'and conceived of as having some mys- 
terious relation to the group, which usually bore its name. 
Kinship and religion now become definitely allied, and hence we 
may say that this was the first stage in which religion came to 
have an organized control over all the forms and relationships 
of social life. Art, education, and food-getting, also, now come 
under well-defined religious control. 

The fourth stage of religious development, the hero-ances- 
tor-worshipping stage, did not arise until the patriarchal fam- 
ily and pastoral industry, together with the power of the war 
chief, emphasized the human element. Thus the anthropo- 
morphic stage of religious evolution was reached. The mys- 
terious, wonder-working powers were now conceived to be the 
souls of departed heroes or ancestors. Each family had its 
own gods and its own domestic worship. This stage fostered 
the development of the domestic virtues, accordingly, and of the 
social ideals derived from the domestic virtues; but it had a 
great drawback in that, by apotheosizing the departed ancestor, 
it emphasized too much the values of the past. Religion took on 
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an ultra-conservative nature and made possible such static civili- 
zation as was, for example, illustrated for centuries by the 
Chinese. The abuses of religion, from a social point of view, 
now begin to appear. 

When small ancestor-worshipping groups were welded into 
city-states or small nations, the gods of the different groups, 
who included not only the heroic ancestors of the past, but also 
many nature spirits whose worship had survived from animis- 
tic times, formed a " pantheon," and we have the stage of re- 
ligion which is known as "polytheism." In this stage there 
is a classification of gods. Not every blade of grass had a god, 
but there might be a god of the grass. Neither did every man 
have a god, but there was a god for practically every social ac- 
tivity of man, a god of war, a god of love, etc. All were highly 
personalized beings, and the community of gods was conceived 
as more or less like the community of men, though often ideal- 
ized. This stage was really transitional, and is marked by a 
confusion of ethical and religious conceptions and values. 
There was in it, therefore, the opportunity for the sanction of 
all sorts of practises, and the abuses of religion become more 
manifest, as seen, for example, in the various practises of 
idolatry. 

Out of polytheism slowly developed another intermediary 
stage of religion known as " henotheism," in which one of the 
gods of the pantheon was chosen by a people as its particular 
national god, without their denying at first, however, the exist- 
ence of other gods. Gradually the other gods came to be re- 
garded as " false gods " and the national god as the true god. 
All monotheistic peoples have passed through this henotheistic 
stage, though students of religion have sometimes failed to 
recognize it. The early Jews, for example, before the later 
prophets were unquestionably henotheistic. This national 
stage of religion" served greatly to unify peoples in strong 
nationalistic groups. It is a serious question whether our civil- 
ization is not yet mainly in this stage of religion. Religion in 
this stage is crudely anthropomorphic, and the deity is thought 
of as having the national character of the people with very 
definite human traits. 

True monotheism is reached only when the mind of man 
sees that there is but one universal existence from whence all 
things, including his own mind, have proceeded and of which 
they are a part. Monotheism, in other words, is the recogni- 
tion of the infinite as God, that infinite and eternal energy from 

" Some special term like " henotheism " is certainly needed to designate 
the strongly marked " national " stage of religious evolution. 
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which all things proceed and to which all things return. Such 
a conception has tended in our civilization to take the form of 
an ethical theism, and probably rightly, since mere " energism " 
satisfies neither the emotions nor the intellect of man. The 
one distinctive contribution which modern science, indeed, has 
been able to make to religious thought on the theological side 
is the recognition of the fact of " creative evolution," that the 
energy of the universe is "an ascending energy." Thus under 
ethical theism the highest social values have been readily given 
a religious sanction, that is, universalized or projected into the 
universe. Hence social idealism has been stimulated by ethical 
monotheism as never before in the history of civilization. 

Now this rough outline of the development of religion shows 
clearly enough that religion has evolved with the social and 
mental life of man ; that it is a thing which changes with the 
whole cultural complex which we call "civilization"; and that 
changes in religion have had much to do with changes in man's 
social and cultural life in general. Clearly enough, too, human 
history has been, from one point of view, a struggle to attain 
to a rational and truly social religion — such a valuation of all 
the experience of life in terms of the universe as accords with 
man's reason and yet intensifies his social values. Only to an 
absolute skeptic would the great revolutions in religion appear 
other than as steps in social and cultural progress. But what 
will the next revolution in religion bring forth? Will it not be 
" atheism," as so many have said ? 

It hardly needs to be pointed out to the student of civiliza- 
tion that we have scarcely yet attained to a true ethical mono- 
theism ; that we left henotheism behind but yesterday, and that 
still the peoples of the world are prone to relapse into it. 
Ethical monotheism may, indeed, be a form of religious con- 
sciousness to which the masses of mankind never can attain, 
but if cultural progress continues religion should develop in 
this direction, if we can judge from its past history. Mono- 
theism is not outgrown; we have not yet grown into it. We 
need a more social and ethical form of it rather than a theo- 
logical and metaphysical conception merely. The religious 
revolution which now confronts us, in other words, concerns 
the transition from theological to ethical monotheism, from a 
metaphysical to a social conception of religion. 

But it may be asked, why should social values be expressed 
religiously? Is not the fact that they are social values, built 
up from the real experiences of mankind, sufficient sanction 
for them without attaching to them theological or mythological 
notions ? This form of the question, however, indicates a mis- 
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understanding. For a religious sanction given to social values 
does not necessarily imply the attachment to them of any defi- 
nite theological notions ; it only implies that they are made uni- 
versal and, as it were, absolute. The history of the evolution 
of religion shows this very conclusively because theological 
notions have constantly changed, but religion has remained. 
It is true that there is a minimum of theology and of meta- 
physics which remains in all religion and which is necessary to 
it. But the same statement is equally true of science. Re- 
ligion refuses to negate the universe, to deny the reality of 
existence, of life, or of mind. But equally so does science. 
Religion can not build itself upon negations; but neither can 
science, nor art, nor education, nor any of the other practical 
social activities of mankind. All such practical social activites 
are necessarily built upon a common-sense, constructive attitude 
toward " the system of things." Religion assumes, of course, that 
the system of things is not alien to ourselves. We can not rule 
theology out of religion altogether, any more than we can rule 
metaphysics out of science ; but the place of theology in religion 
during the past few generations has been much exaggerated, 
and this has been one of the main impediments to the attain- 
ment by our civilization of a rational and humanitarian re- 
ligion. The recognition that religion is a thing which exists 
independent of definite theological doctrines is necessary, there- 
fore, for its free development, though this statement should 
not be interpreted to mean that we can build a religion, any 
more than anjrthing else, upon a negative attitude toward life, 
mind, or the universe at large. 

The religious problem, then, is not the problem of merely 
maintaining religion in human life. For reasons which we 
have seen there is probably no such problem as that ; for if we 
do not have a rational and ethical religion, the mind of man is 
such that we are bound to have irrational and unethical religion 
— if not a religion of social progress, then a religion of social 
retrogression and barbarism. The religious problem of our 
age is what the religious problem of every age has been, the 
problem of getting a religion adapted to the requirements of 
our present social life. But the requirements of social life are 
at present so much more complex than in any other period of 
human history that a socially superior religion is needed. The 
modern man lives in a more complex world in which the diffi- 
culties of adjustment are so great that pessimistic writers are 
wont to tell us that humanity has about reached its limits of ad- 
justment. At the same time higher intellectual development 
makes it more necessary for the modern man to see a meaning 
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in things beyond mere appearances if he is to adjust himself 
successfully to them. Finally, the delicate interrelations of all 
parts of our civilization make a stronger and more universal 
good will necessary, if social calamity is not to overtake us. 
Never before in the history of the world, then, did rational 
social values need more the sanction of religion than at present, 
because never before did they need to come to the consciousness 
of the individual in intenser form. The limits of adjustment 
have, of course, not been reached by humanity ; in fact no one 
can scientifically set the limits of possible human adjustment. 
But in the new and complex world in which we now live, in 
which the interdependence of man and man reaches to the 
uttermost bounds of the earth, we need more of the guidance 
of reason and at the same time a stronger motivation for mak- 
ing complex social adjustments. In other words, while we 
need science, we need, not less, confidence in our world and uni- 
versal good will towards men. That is to say, we need religion 
and morality not less than science, to meet the problems of more 
complex human living together. Those who are interested in 
the development of an harmoniously adjusted social life for 
humanity as a whole can not afford, therefore, to ignore re- 
ligion as a means of social control; for, as we have tried to 
show, the more complex social life becomes the more impossible 
is an adequate social morality without a correspondingly high 
development of social religion. 

Obviously, it is only a rebirth of humanitarian ethics which 
can save the world from its present welter of seemingly unend- 
ing class, national, and racial struggles. But humanitarian 
ethics demands more in the way of self-sacrifice from the indi- 
vidual than class, tribal, or national ethics. It makes the least 
appeal of any system of morality to the natural egoism of the 
individual because it concerns the largest possible human group, 
having to do with the welfare of many individuals of whose 
existence the average individual knows nothing directly 
through experience, and concerning whose welfare he can have 
tangible ideas only through the exercise of the liveliest imag- 
ination. Humanitarian ethics, in order to be successful, must 
be supported by a religion which will stimulate a humanity- 
wide altruism in the individual. It must have the support of 
a religion of humanity. The social significance, then, of the 
attempt to develop in the higher stages of social and cultural 
evolution a humanitarian religion, a religion which sets up the 
love and service of humanity as the highest manifestation of 
religion, is nothing less than that it is the process by which 
social evolution is endeavoring to transcend individual, class, 
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tribal, and national ethics and to replace these by a social, in- 
ternational, humanitarian ethics. This is the significance of 
the religious problem and of the truly progressive religious 
movements of our day. 

But in the meanwhile retrogressive tendencies have also 
shown themselves in the religious life of western civilization — 
tendencies which threaten to defeat the normal evolution of re- 
ligion into the humanitarian type. What then is to be done? 
The creation and establishment of a new religion under the 
complex conditions of modern life is almost out of question, 
because there would be little chance of such a venture becom- 
ing successful in time to perform the services which are needed 
for the control of our world-wide civilization. Nor is such a 
venture necessary; it is only necessary that the leaders of re- 
ligion of our day grasp the social significance of religion in 
our civilization and give it the positive humanitarian trend 
which the situation demands. Fortunately, the most advanced 
religions of our time have already attached themselves more 
or less formally to the cause of humanitarian ethics. This is 
especially true of the most advanced Christian sects. All that 
is needed, therefore, is that the churches of to-day should drop 
theological disputation, recognize that their essential work is 
the maintenance and propagation of rational social values, and 
teach clearly that the only possible service of God must consist 
in the service of men, no matter what their class, race, or na- 
tionality may be. In this work the churches would not only 
forget their traditional differences, but it is probable that they 
would rally to their support a very large part of those who 
are now their active opponents. 

Let the recognized basis of religious fellowship, in other 
words, become full consecration for the service of mankind, and 
all the irrational, unsocial, and unprogressive elements in our 
religious life would then disappear. We should then have a 
religion adapted to the requirements of our social life, and a 
basis of social control adequate for the highest civilization. 
There have been many stirrings in this direction in religious 
circles within recent years, but they are as yet far from frui- 
tion. After this war is over, if not before, however, it is to be 
hoped that we shall take seriously in hand the reconstruction of 
our religious life along humanitarian lines. For an actually 
realized humanitarian religion, sanctioning and enforcing a 
humanitarian ethics, would be our surest guarantee of estab- 
lishing social justice and future good will between classes, na- 
tions, and races, and the surest preventive of the recurrence 
again of such a calamity as the present war. 



